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T is a melancholy reflection, that in- 
ee ſtances of the invincible force of 
prejudice are not wanting in this en- 
lightened age, even in men who pro- 
feſs truth to be their object, and rea- 
ſon their guide. The idea of a reve- 
lation from God is become as offen- 
ſive to the enemies of religion as the 
notion of his exiſtence was to their pre- 
deceſſors. The exiſtence of the Deity 
has been evinced by the moſt forcible 
arguments; and it is owing, not to 
the want of means of conviction, but 
to the perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of 
the mind when under the influence of 
prejudice, that the decay of atheiſm 
has been ſucceeded by the propagation 
of infidelity. It is however a fact that 
the whole ſcheme of chriſtianity has 
been ridiculed, and that each of its 
. peculiar 
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peculiar doctrines has been marked 
with diſapprobation and cenſure. If 
then we are intereſted in the cauſe of 
God, it highly concerns us to vindi- 
cate the truth and excellency of. the 
revelation he has been pleaſed to com- 
municate to us, andeſpecially to main- 
tain the Neceſſity of that part of it 
which we conſider as the foundation 
of our hopes, the ſalvation of the world 
by the appointment of a Redeemer. 


The neceſſity of our redemption im- 
plies that we are become obnoxious to 
the divine puniſhment, in conſequence 
of having violated the divine laws. 
As it ſeems difficult to trace the origin 
of moral evil, it is no wonder that a 
variety of hypotheſes have been in- 
vented to account for its introduction. 
Some have deduced it from the nature 
of liberty, the perfect freedom of chu- 
ſing good or evil: Others have denied 
all liberty of choice in matters of mo- 
rality and religion, and have main- 
tained that human actions are deter- 

mined 
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mined by a chain of unalterable and 
neceſſary cauſes. But, without decid- 
ing on the merits of theſe controverſies, 
our buſineſs is to aſcertain the fact. 


Is there then any moral diſorder ? 
The moſt ſuperficial obſerver cannot 
but be ſenſible that it abounds in the 
world; and the ſlighteſt review of his 
own conduct mult convince the moſt 
upright that he has in ſome degree en- 
creaſed the general corruption. Since 
this is the ſtate of the world, and ſince 
we are endued with capacities of mi- 
ſery as well as of happineſs, it is of 
importance to enquire how the preſent 
diſorders are likely to terminate. If 
real danger is to be apprehended, the 
advantages of diſcovering the means 
of eſcaping that danger will ſurely over- 
balance the labour of their inveſtiga- 
tion. 


The ſeripture- account of the forma- 
tion, fall, and recovery of man is plain 
and eaſy: But this account cannot be 
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propofed to the infidel without excit- 


ing his diſguſt. He demands an en- 
quiry from the principles of reaſon. — 
This is all that chriſtianity requires. 
Let him be impartial and unbĩaſſed in 
his deciſions : Let the pretenſions of 
infidelity and revelation, with reſpect 
to the important doctrine of the Ne- 
ceſſity of a Redeemer, ſubmit to the 
fame ſtrictneſs of examination: and 
let the ſincere and diſpaſſionate en- 
quirer after truth decide which af 
them is moſt reaſonable. 


Acdmitting the moral as well as 


- phyſical attributes of the Deity, it is de- 


monſtrable that mankind were original- 
ly in a ſtate of innocence and perfec- 
tion much ſuperior to the preſent- 
Since infinite goodneſs muſt neceſſari- 
ly be aſcribed to the author of the 
univerſe as well as infinite wiſdom 
and power, it is neceſſary that the 
creatures of his hands ſhould be per- 


fect in their kind; fitted to the cir- 


cumſtances they were placed in; and 
endued 


* 
endued with capacities of enjoyment 
and powers of action fully adequate to 
the purpoſes of their creation. The 
particular nature of the human con- 
ſtitution may, in ſome degree, be traced 
out from its preſent ſtate of degrada- 
tion.” The perverſion of any one 
paſſion or faculty is generally ſucceed- 
ed by inconvenience and diſorder,; 
and ſince almoſt every calamity we 
experience may have been the effect 
of ſuch perverſion, and ſince theſe 
calamities are not neceſſary but acci- 
dental; it is reaſonable to conclude 
that our nature was originally free 
from the motives to ſuch perverſion, 
and unblemiſhed with its preſent 
frailties and imperfections. 


Reflections of this kind would eaſilx 
aſcertain the original conſtitution of 
man, and ſufficiently. determine that 
all his faculties were perfect in their 
kind ; his underſtanding clear and 
comprehenſive, fitted to diſcern the 


various relations he had to ſuſtain ; 
his 


* 

his will unbiaſſed in its choice, or 
rather coincident with the will of his 
maker; that there was an exact tem- 
perature and balance of the appetites 
and paſſions, each ſuited to its parti- 
cular object, but ſubje& to the re- 
ſtraints of reaſon and conſcience, which 
alone could determine the time, the 
degree, the fitneſs of gratification. 
From the relation in which he ſtood 
to his Creator and fellow- creatures, he 
muſt neceſſarily have diſcovered cer- 
tain laws to which he ſhould make 
his moral actions conformable; which 
laws would be ſuitable to the holineſs 
of the Deity, founded in the eſſential 
difference of good and evil, and de- 
ſigned to preſerve and enforce the con- 
tinual exerciſe of piety, benevolence 
and ſelf-government, in order to re- 
move the danger arifing from particu- 
lar propenſions. 


The poſſibility of deviating from 
right appears from the very notion of 
liberty, and the danger of it is evident 

from 
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from the nature of particular affections. 
The natural objects of propenſion are 
continually preſenting themſelves, and 
when preſent are naturally defirable. 
The frequent occaſions of exciting 
theſe propenſions muſt have a conſi- 
derable tendency to incline perſons to 
venture upon the means of gratification, 
When theſe means are allowable by 
the moral principle, all is well ; but 
when the offered pleaſure appears ex- 
quiſite, and the calls of duty to abſtain 
are notextraordinary, the pleaſure may 
in ſome circumſtances be conceived to 
prevail. The lighteſt voluntary de- 
viation from right might unſettle the 
adjuſtments of the inward conſtitution, 
and render a repetition of the irregu- 
larity leſs difficult ; that repetition 
might make way for another ; and 
thus order, innocence and happineſs 
might be ſucceeded by confuſion, 
guilt and miſery. 


Mankind then were originally in a 
ſtate of finite perfection; and it is an 
FEM B inconteſtible 
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inconteſtible fact that they are at pre- 
ſent in a ſtate of degradation. Their 
original happineſs was liable to be for- 
feited, and it has in fact been forfeited. 
And if it be ſuitable to the wiſdom of 
God to convince mankind that his ab- 
horrence of fin is real, and that his 
laws were enaQed for the purpoſe of 
manifeſting his abſolute and eſſential 
holineſs, it is reaſonable to conclude 
that the obſervance of them would be 
enforced by penal ſanctions; and of 
conſequence there is ground for ſerious 
apprenhenſion that the puniſhment 
annexed to their violation will in fact 
be inflicted. 


Admitting the probability that the 
moral governmert of God which is 
viſibly eſtabliſhed in the preſent world, 
will be brought to perfection in a fu- 
ture ſtate, it is at leaſt probable, even 
from reaſon, that the Deity has ap- 
pointed miſery in that ſtate to be the 
conſequence of our preſent miſconduct. 
But the advocates of infidelity have in- 
| vented 
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vented two methods of averting the 
divine diſpleaſure, without the neceſ- 
ſity of having recourſe to a Redeemer : 
It is our buſineſs then to examine how 
far theſe methods are conſiſtent with 
the holineſs of God, the wiſdom of 
his government, and the eternal rea- 


ſon and indiſpenſible obligation of his 


laws. 


They contend, that the Deity, by 
virtue of his ſovereign dominion, has 
a right to ſuſpend the execution of his 
own laws. It is anſwered, that the 
ſupreme legiſlature has an undoubted 
right of ſuperſeding the execution of 
the laws he has enacted; and had 
their eſtabliſhment been arbitrary, had 
there been no neceſſity of them from 
the nature and conſtitution of things, 
there might have been ſome preſump- 
tion that his mercy would incline him 
not to puniſh their violation. But it 
would be derogatory from his wiſdom 
and juſtice to ſuppoſe him indifferent 
with reſpect tothe obſervation of laws 
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not arbitrarily enacted; and the con- 
ſtitution of the world, and the nature 
and perfections of the Deity ſufficiently 
demonſtrate that his injunctions are not 
arbitrary, but founded on the eternal 
and eſſential difference of good andevil. 


From the daily inſtances of the good- 
neſs of the ſupreme Being, ſome have 
been induced to believe all his per- 
fections to be included in that of ſim- 
ple abſolute benevolence; and it is 
ſuitable to their conceptions of him to 
contemplate him under that amiable 
character, rather than as the righteous 
governor of the world. But the diſ- 
orders of thenatural world, conſequent 
upon any unreaſonable indulgence, are 
ſufficient indications of his juſtice. 
No expectations from the mercy of 
God can reaſonably be entertained 
which are not perfectly conſiſtent with 
his other attributes ; and it is evidently 
inconſiſtent, both with his juſtice and 
holineſs, to ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
virtue, by removing the obligation to 

it, 
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it, through an arbitrary remiſſion of 
fins ; without which obligation, there 
could be no barrier againſt the intro- 
duction of all manner of licentiouſneſs. 


As this plea of an arbitrary remiſſion 
is repugnant to the attributes of the 
Deity, and ſubverſive of the deſign of 
his laws; it remains to conſider whe- 
ther repentance alone is a ſufficient 
atonement for the guilt of paſt offen- 
ces; which is the other plea which 
the enemies of our moſt holy religion 
have invented, in order to ſuperſede 
the neceſſity of a Redeemer, 


Admitting the conſtitution of the 
world and the general courſe of pro- 
vidence to be of divine appointment, 
there will not appear the ſlighteſt pre- 
ſumption that repentance can expiate 
guilt. Raſhneſs and imprudence are, 
in fact, generally followed by incon- 
venience and diſgrace ; poverty, in- 
famy, diſeaſe, untimely death, are 
the natural conſequences of inveterate 

habits 
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habits of intemperance, extravagance 
and folly; and although theſe conſe- 
quences are ſometimes deferred, yet 
they frequently ruſh in ſuddenly upon 
the offender with irreſiſtible violence, 
and can neither be repelled nor weak- 
ened by the moſt ſincere and heart- 
felt repentance. The conſideration 
then of the natural conſtitution of the 
world would rather confirm than re- 
move the apprehenſion, that vice, how- 
ever repented of and forſaken, will 
finally be puniſhed according to the 
righteous judgment of God. 


In civil ſocieties, the cleareſt evi- 
dences of repentance are diſregarded ; 
at leaſt the criminal derives from them 
no claim of exemption from the 
puniſhment denounced againit the 
violation of the eſtabliſhed laws. The 
remiſſion of the incurred penalty upon 
repentance would ſubvert the deſign 
of enacting laws, and defeat the end 
of ſociety. And if the moral govern- 
ment of God alſo be inſtituted for 

428 certain 
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certain ends, for the diſplay of his 
| holineſs and juſtice ; reaſon and ana- 
logy lead us to conclude, that theſe 
ends would rather be defeated than 
accompliſhed by ſuch a method of 


pardon. 


Indeed repentance cannot be ſaid to 
expiate at all, unleſs it be ſhewn to be 
a condition which may reaſonably be 
offered to ſatisfy the juſtice of an of- 
fended God. But we cannot from 
reaſon alone diſcover what conditions 
his juſtice may demand. We can 
neither aſcertain the degree of guilt 
incurred by the violation of the laws 
of God, nor the degree of future 
puniſhment he may have been pleaſed 
to annex to that guilt, nor all the rea- 
ſons which render the infliction of it 
neceſſary : Therefore neither repen- 
tance alone, noran arbitrary remiſſion, 
nor any other condition which reaſon 
propoſes, can be urged as the adequate 
means of averting the divine puniſh- 
ment. 


But 
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But although we are unable, with- 
out Revelation, to determine upon 
what conditions the penalty may be 
remitted; yet there is ſomething in 
the conſtitution of the world which 
diſplays the compaſſion and indul- 
gence, as well as the ſeverity of its 
author: Something that might inſpire 


the hope of a remedy againſt the fatal 


conſequences of moral evil, although 
reaſon alone could neither diſcover the 
nature of ſuch remedy, nor the man- 
ner of its operation. The natural 
conſequences of irregularity are ſome- 
times removed by the application of 


proper remedies, and by the interpo- 


fition of others ; without which re- 
medies and which interpolition, the 
unhappy effects of miſconduct muſt 
have been miſery or deſtruction, ac- 


_ cording to the fixed general laws of 


the conſtitution of nature. 


The analogy of nature then might 
ſuggeſt a hope that the mercy of God 
may have made ſome proviſion for 

preventing 
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preventing. the miſery annexed to fin 
from taking place. But as we can 
neither diſcover, without Revelation, 
all the reaſons why future puniſhment 
is annexed to moral evil, nor how this 
puniſhment will be inflicted, fo we 
cannot diſcover by what means it 
may be prevented. It belongs to 
God alone to determine upon what 
conditions he will be reconciled to a 
guilty world; and therefore, the terms 
of reconciliation are properly ſubjects 
for divine Revelation. 


It has pleaſed God of his infinite 
mercy to ſupply the defects of reaſon 
in a matter which ſo nearly concerns 
us. He has been pleaſed to commu- 
nicate a Revelation to his guilty crea- 
tures, which clearly informs us of the 
introduction of moral evil, and of the 
proviſion which has been made in or- 
der to prevent its fatal conſequences. 
It exhibits to the world a view of the 
neceflity, as well as of the plan of re- 
demption: And although reaion could 
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never have diſcovered how a Redeemer 
could expiate the guilt of human tranſ- 


aſſerted in a well- atteſted revelation, it 
| would be madneſs to reject it; eſpe- 
cially as the infidel cannot prove it re- 
| pugnant to reaſon, and the chriſtian 


| can evince that it is perfectly recon- 
| cileable to the divine attributes, and 
| confirmed by the analogy of the natu- 
| ral conſtitution of the world. 


Weare taught by this revelation that 
| our firſt parents were created in a ſtate 
| of finite perfection; that their creator 
| had given them laws ſuitable to their 
| nature, and to the relations they had 
| to ſuſtain ; the obſervance of which 
laws was enforced by the ſevereſt penal 
ſanctions in order to preſerve a juſt 
ſenſe of God's hatred of ſin, and of the 
abſolute holineſs of his nature; that 
theſe laws were violated, and that an 
earneſt of the divine puniſhment was 
actually given by the forſeiture of hap- 
pineſs and immortality ; that the hu- 

N man 
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man heart became the ſeat of inordi- 
nate affections and deſires; and that 
the means of gratifying theſe defires 
_ werepurſued, without regard to the all- 
ſeeing eye of God, or the indiſpenſible 
obligation of his laws. 


And fince the execution of theſe laws 
is as neceſſary as their eſtabliſhment; 
neceſſary to manifeſt the evil of ſin and 
the purity of God; it is clear that with- 
out the interpoſition of the divine mer- 
cy, in a way ſuitable to the holineſs of 
his nature, to the wiſdom, the ends, the 
reaſons, of his government, and the 
inviolable authority of his laws, man- 
kind muſt have lived under a dreadful 


expectation of the righteous judgment 
of God. | 


Some proviſion then is neceſſary for 
preventing the natural or appointed 
conſequences of fin from actually fol- 
lowing : And fince revelation informs 
us that God has appointed the ſalva- 
tion of the world to be effected by a 

* £7 RW Redeemer, 
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Redeemer, that appointment renders a 


Redeemer neceſſary. How his inter- 
poſition can be of ſufficient efficacy to 
prevent the execution of the divine 
Juſtice, and to procure the means of 
obtaining the final happineſs of our 
nature, cannot perhaps in our preſent 
ſtate of ignorance be determined. It is 


ſufficient to be informed that, without 
ſuch interpoſition, we muſt have been 
finally and eternally miſerable in a fu- 


ture ſtate of exiſtence ; that aRedeemer 
is neceſſary ſince the conſequences of 
fin would otherwiſe have been inevi- 
table; and that God has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to appoint one in the perſon of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And it rather 
becomes us to adore the mercy of God 
in thus putting us into a capacity of 
ſalvation, than preſumptuouſly to diſ- 
pute the juſtice and wiſdom of the ap- 
pointment of a Mediator, 7 


Yet there have not been wanting 
men who have rejected the doctrine of 
our Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, be- 

| IR cauſe 
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cauſe they think it inconſiſtent with 
the divine attributes to puniſh the in- 
nocent for the guilty. It is acknow- 
ledged that an arbitrary infliction of 
puniſhment upon an innocent perſon, 
contrary to his will, would be unjuſt. 
But this is not the caſe. The author 
of our ſalvation voluntarily offered him- 
ſelf a victim for our ſins; he volun- 
tarily ſuffered in our ſtead; and in con- 
ſequence of his unequalled condeicen- 
fion in this interpoſition, he received 
a glorious reward in that nature which 
he had aſſumed for the accompliſh- 
ment of our redemption. 


The objection then - againſt the ap- 
pointment of a Redeemer, as being 
arbitrary and tyrannical, 1s obviated by 
a fair repreſentation of the caſe ; but 
it will be more fully obviated, by con- 
ſidering that inſtances even of the 
Neceſſity of vicarious puniſhment occur 
in the daily courſe of providence. The 
natural conſequences of irregularity 
would ſometimes be miſery, and even 

deſtruction, 
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deſtruction, without the interpoſition 
of others; and whenever ſuch inter- 
poſition can prevent that deſtruction, 
or alleviate that miſery, it is ſuitable 
to the nature God has given us, and 
therefore our duty, to interpoſe, al- 
though our aſſiſtance may be attended 
with a conſiderable degree of pain. 
The whole of our infancy and youth 
ſhews that our happineſs in mature life 
s connected with this painful attention, 
and the calls of nature and humanity 
on all occaſions induce the parent, the 


auardian, the friend, to fulfil the of- 


fice of the kind Mediator. 


Since this is matter of experience, 
fuch objections muſt ariſe either from 
a want of attention to the general laws 
of nature, or from not conſidering theſe 
laws as the appointments of God. A 
due conſideration of facts would eafily 
convince us of our extreme ignorance, 
and manifeſt the abſurdity of objecting 
againſt vicarious puniſhments, merely 
becauſe we cannot comprehend how 

ſuch 
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ſuch puniſhments are fit, efficacious, 
or neceſſary. . 

Dp pon the whole it appears from ex- 
perience and from revelation that the 
world is in a ſtate of diſorder and ruin, 
and that nothing we can do can rea- 
ſonably be relied on as adequate to avert 
the puniſhment denounced againſt our 
fins; much leſs to accompliſh the final 
happineſs of our nature; of conſequence 
ſome proviſion is neceſſary from the 
mercy of God, to effect our ſalvation. 
This appears to have been the ſenſe of 
mankind from the general prevalence 
of propitiatory ſacrifices, even amongſt 
the heathens. The notion of the ef- 
ficacy of theſe ſacrifices might have 
been traditionally derived from the 
more enlightened world, amongſt 
whom they were inſtituted as types of 
the great ſacrifice which was to atone 
for the fins of the world. Since then 
revelation teaches us that God has been 
pleaſed to appoint our ſalvation to be 
effected by a Redeemer, that appoint- 
ment 
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